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THE MURREN CONFERENCE 


One of the notable events of the summer in European religious circles 
was the Conference of 50 Anglican bishops, clergymen and Free Church ministers 
(Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian and Methodist) held at Murren, Switzer- 
land, September 1-14, It was convened by Sir Henry Lunn and was reminiscent of 
the Grindelwald Conference held 80 years ago under the same auspices, with this 
important difference — that whereas the earlier conference looked toward a 
speedy attainment of denominational unity, it was apparent to the Murren Confer- 
ence that the strategic path toward organic unity is in united efforts for so- 
cial and moral betterment. 


The convener called the attention of the Conference to the philosophic 
trend away from the social ethics of Christianity which appears among scien- 
tific writers both in England and in America, as evidenced by attacks upon or- 


ganized charity, a recrudescence of individualism and the doctrine of survival 
of the fittest, the cult of the "revolt against civilization," condonement of 
polygamy as & means to improving the biological type, etc. 


The Conference gave much attention to the problem of attaining world 
peace, but in spite of a strong anti-war sentiment nearly all the participants 
seemed to agrees that in the circumstances of 1914, Britain could not honorably 
do other than she did, Ono influential leader justified wars for the defence 
of the weak, and the deliverance of the oppressed. Another submitted as a guid- 
ing principle: War is justified if it is necessary for an end greater than 
pease. The Rev. J. HB. Ratenbury argued that under certain conditions "pacific- 
ism" is less Christian than other methods of resisting aggression. However, the 
discussion showed that Christian people, as our London correspondent puts it 
“have an uneasy feeling that killing is never right and yet they cannot see how 
& chivalrous nation could act other than as England did in 1914," The consen- 
Sus of the Conference was finally expressed in these terms: ~ "The Conference 
declares its abhorrence of the doctrine that war is inevitable, and holds that, 
utless civilization is to be destroyed, war must be replaced by rational and 
moral forces. It holds that it is the duty of the Church to declare that the 
goal of mankind should be universal peace, Moreover, the Church is bound to 
insist that war even in defence of the suffering and the oppressed is a most 
deplorable instrument for achieving its aims, and that wars of aggression are 
both a blunder and a crime, The Conference believes that wars can be most ef- 
fectively prevented by the creation of a new moral atmosphere, and that in this 
question, as in all others, the only hope of improvement is in obedience to the 
Christian standard by the individual, the Church and the nation. The Conference 
Strongly affirms its confidence in the League of Nations and appeals to all 
Christian people to support the League of Nations Union and strengthen public 
Opinion in support of this great movement." 


_ 
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Rev. ©. Cheshire, editor of the Anglican monthly, COMMONWEALTH, sug- 
gested four ways in which the evils of modern wealth might be combatted: 
"(1) more s¢rmons on the sin of covetousness and avarice, (2) the creation of 
a Christian press, (3) winning the wealthy laity to make great acts of renun- 
ciation, (4) exclusion from the Christian community of lives which deliberately 
transgress the obvious mind of Jesus Christ." 


FOURTH ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE - THE LEAGUE BUDGET 


Dr. Denis P. Myers, who is corresponding secretary and librarian of the 
World Peace Foyndation writes for the November CURRENT HISTORY an illuminating 
article on the Fourth Annyal Assembly of the League of Nations. The question 
of finance was “the most intriguing problem up" in spite of the relatively 
gsmali cost of the League. Dr. Myers comments "It cost about as much to run the 
League, the International Labor Office and the Permanent Court — all of whose 
accounts are voted in one budget — as it does to build a modern torpedo boat, 
The spectacle cf fifty-two nations disputing over the budget is scarcely edify- 
ing. Lf the same kind of economy were by any chance ever practiced in any 
nationual Government, the efficiency of the machinery of administration would 
be seriously impaired. 


"This year the Budget Committee of the Assembly, after interminable 
discussions, reduced the budget by a matter of 2,000,000 gold francs Swiss, 
about half of which was cut out of working capital and temporary accounts. The 
budget was finally voted at 23,233,635.70 Swiss francs of which the League of 
Nations gets a little les: than half for current 1924 expenses, or 11,141,449 
francs. ‘The International Labor Office budget is 6,917,295 francs, and the 
' Permanent Court of Internaticnal Justice requires 1,916,002 francs for 1924. 
The total budget is distributed among the States in 932 units, so that Salva- 
dor, which pays one unit, finds its annual dues in three organizations costing 
24,929 francs, or $4,812.50. It costs the British Empire, at 88 units $370,921; 
France, at 78 the sum of $322,796; India, at 65, a total of $312,813; Italy, at 
61, the sum of $293,562, and so forth. The total budget amounts to less than 
$4,500,000. ‘The current War and Navy Department expenses of the United States 
for one year would run the League of Nations for about 150 years." 


of the Italo-Greek orisis Dr, Myers.says the League’s position “was not 
understood even in Geneva", The public was looking for some dramatic upholding 
of the prestige of the League, but this was not the purpose of the Assembly. 
"A diplomatic success of a cooperative society against one of its members which 
WAS at cne moment striving to free itself of control would be anomalous in 
terms, What was aiwed at was, first, to prevent the peace from being actually 
broken and, second, to insure the setting of a good precedent for the future. 
No One who reads the Assembly proceedings of September 28 can bo in doubt about 
the sentiment of fifty-three nations of the world concerning the future, and 
the remarks on that occasion certainly did not give Italy or any other member 


hg any encouragement to rebel against the authority of the League a second 


Although there is a general tendency to discount the League’s work for 
disarmament, it is worthy of note that the draft treaty of wutual assistance 
which is being studied by the fifty-four member States of the League begins 
with this declarations "Tne high contracting parties solemnly declare that 
aggressive war is an international crime and severally undertake that no one 
of them witl be guilty of its commission.” This text was adopted in committee 
and in the Assembly “without any adverse discussion or vote". 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE A. F. OF L. 


The forty-third annual convention of the American Federation of Labor 
held in Portland, Oregon, October 1-12, 1923 discussed and passed upon a wide 
} C range of subjects. It approved: old age pension legislation; election of 
Federal judges by popular vote; continued efforts to free Thomas Mooney and 
Warren Billings; better safety laws for mine workers in California because of 
the Argonaut disaster; extension of federal 8-hour law to business done by 
the government; organization of textile workers in southern mills, of meat 
packers, and steel workers; improvement of condition of women workers through 
organization rather than by minimum wage legislation; amendment to the con- 
stitution providing that: "the Congress shall have power, concurrent with that 
of the several States, to limit or prohibit the labor of persons under the age 
of eighteen years"; plans for workers education including: (1) organization of 
workers’ study classes in cooperation with Workers’ Education Bureau, (2) edu- 
cational department in each state with educational director cooperating with 
the Workers’ Education Bureau, (3) national and international unions and city 
central unions to appoint cooperating educational committees, (4) permanent 
department of education in A. F. of L., (8) free text books in public schools, 
(6) labor men to seek places on boards of education, extension of Rochdale co- 
operation through the A. F. of L.3 amendment to the constitution providing 
that Congress shall have power to re-enact by a two-thirds vote any law de- 
dlared unconstitutional by the Supreme Courts; continued negotiation with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, with a view to making arrangements 
for affiliation with that body; cooperation with a Commission from Porto Rico 
which seeks extension of political rights to the inhabitants; further limita- 
tion of immigration; etc. The convention disapproved: a separate labor party; 
ile efforts to promote amalgamation of unions into industrial form, save where the 
evident interests of the trade unions so dictated; giving private interests 
control of water sources in various states, where power and irrigation are in- 
volved; any steps looking toward the recognition of Soviet Russia or the 
opening of trade relations with Russias the Fascisti movement; the attitude 
of Pennsylvania Railroad toward the shop craft unions; use of court injunc- 
tions to hamper union activity; the Federated Press; the Railroad Labor 
Board; ship subsidies, etc. 


During the year 1920 the membership of the American Federation of 
Labor reached its peak. Since that year it has declined. The report which 
the executive council of the Federation made to this forty-third annual con- 
vention showed the membership year by year from 1897 to 1923. For the past 
ten years the roll has stood as follows: 


1913 - 1,996,004 1918 - 2,726,478 
1914 - 2,020,671 1919 + 8,260,068 
1915 - 1,946,347 1920 - 4,078,740 
1916 - 2,072,702 1921 - 3,906,528 
1917 - 2,371,434 1922 - 8,195,635 


1928 - 2,926,468 


On the face of the figures, however, the rate of decline has been checked 
Since the recovery of business conditions. 


RURAL ADVICE FOR THE NEXT CONGRESS 
The program which the American Farm Bureau Federation expects to advo- 


cate at the next session of Congress is becoming clear. The Henry Ford plan 
for Muscle Shoals will receive support because of the farmers’ desire for 
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cheaper fertilizer. The present selective immigration law had been favored but 
the Federation now believes the quotas should be based on the 1890 census rather 
than on 1910, (See Information Service September 15), The Federation’s state- 
ment shows no desire to soften some of the harsh workings of the law. On the 
other hand there is no disposition to agree with those industrialists who desire 
the immigration bars let down in order to cheapen labor. Another point of clash 
between rural and industrial interests occurs over the question of taxation. 

The Federation favors the restoration of the excess profits tax and is opposed 
+o the sales tax. It feels that the farmer bears a disproportionate share of 
the tax burden, his property and products alike being of a character which makes 
levying taxes easy. The Federation believes that industrial wages should be in- 
creased only on the basis of increased production on the part of the laborers 
concerned, especially where improved machinery has increased efficiency. This 
position seems to need greater amplification than the Federation’s press release 
gives it. Its motive, of course, is explained by the farmer’s conviction that 
in some important industries, production per man has decreased, whereas in ag- 
riculture, production per man has greatly increased. But the farmer’s reward 
for increasing the supply of the actual necessities of life has been lower 
prices. The Federation’s point of view in reality is more conservative than 
that of an influential group of agricultural leaders who propose to increase 
prices of farm products by limiting production. This group proclaims that it 


is advocating nothing more than capital and labor now practice. There are im- 


plications in this plank of the Federation's platform that many economists and 
sociologists cannot fully accept, The last item in the Federation’s program 
will probably be universally approved. It has taken up the twenty year fight 
for a “Truth-in-Fabric" bill designed to protect the consumer by having woolen 
goods of all kinds labelled to show the percentage of virgin wool and shoddy 
used in each piece. The Federation announces that it is conducting a referendum 
on the soldier bonus, reparations and the tariff, This program was announced 

to President Coolidge at a luncheon. The significance lies not only in the 
views expressed but also in the fact that a great body of farmers has come to 
have a vital place in the counsels of the Nation, 


The Farmers’ National Council, which is a federation of a number of 
older agricultural organizations, has also announced its ideas as to the policy 
needed to save American agriculture from "the most serious condition in its 
history". Its program includes: "1. Settlement of the land problems to pre- 
vent speculation in farm land and to encourage home ownership through exempting 
farm buildings, machinery and crops from taxes, heavier taxation of land values, 
and similar methods. 2. A marketing system including the creation of a govern- 
ment marketing corporation which shall buy farm products from farmers in this 
country and sell them here and abroad. 3. An adjustment of the production of 
farm products in this country to meet the varying demands for farm products, 

and a system of crop insurance under which the farmers themselves will contrib- 
ute at least something to the cost of insuring their own crops. 4. A system of 
government production and marketing credit which will give farmers credit upon 
&s good terms as any other equally responsible industry secures credit, 5, Op- 
eration of the railroads as a unified government system for service and not for 
Speculative profit. 6. International agreement to adjust the production of 
staple farm products to the effective, that is, profitable world demand. 7. A 
tax system, Federal, State, and local, which will lighten the present unjust 
burden of taxes on farmers." The Council adds this comment: "This is not an 
easy program for agriculture nor one which can be carried out in haste, but it 
is vital to secure prosperity for agriculture”. 


Senator Capper, head of the farm bloc, has made a forecast of its 
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policies during the next Congress. Here is the program, as he vutlined it on 
November 33 "Reduce freight rates on farm products. Give every encouragement 
to cooperative marketing. Revise tariff further downward on farmer’s necessi- 
ties. Enact the truth in fabric bill, Make further reductions in appropria- 
tions. Draft new program of public expenditures to lighten tax burden. Accept 
Henry Ford’s offer to develop Muscle Shoals. Encourage early development of 
Great Lakos-St, Lawrence waterway. Enact a soldiers’ bonus. Provide a Consti- 


tutional amendment prohibiting further issues of tax free bonds ~ Federal, State 
and municipal, See to the vigorous enforcement of the liquor laws and permit 
no amendment to the Volstead act that would weaken it." 


IS CROP REDUCTION ETHICAL? 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the agricultural ideal was 
to "make two blades of grass grow were one grew befure". The emphasis was upon 
production and all the research of government and other agencies was thrown be- 
hind this enterprise. The accumulated knowledge of production undoubtedly 
helped win the war and brought big returns to the farmer during the war. But 
since then the farmer has been in difficulty. His production, geared to war 
needs and bringing a botter return per acre and per man than ever before, con- 
tinued to expand in the fase of a contracting market. Europe could not buy our 
products as during or even befors the war, A few leaders began to suggest a 
definite reduction of acreage, the procuring of the maximum yield per acre ona 
considerable smaller area. This was immediately decried as morally wrong. La- 
bor and capital opposed such a step. Hach saw that it would increase the price 
of food. Humanitarians felt that it would bring hardship upon the poorer por- 
tion of the population. The argument of those who pointed to the example of 


industrial concerns which had sharply curtailed their output was answered on 


ethical grounds. Ono agricultural paper proudly declared, "The American farmer 
never strikes." Of late, however, the situation has changed. The wheat situa- 
tion has made many people susceptible to the force of arguments on the other 
side. More farm papers and more bankers have come out for crop reduction in 
the last few months than ever before. 


On a@ smaller scale, the raisin growers, organized as they are, face a 
similar situation. This year the Raisin Growers’ Association will have to mar- 
ket a 240,000 ton crop, a yield one-third higher than last year. Yet sven the 
189,000 ton crop of last year furnished a large surplus. Unless the market can 
be stimulated the raisin grower faces low prices and low prices mean to the far- 
mor what low wages mean to the laborer and worse, because the farmer is also a 
capitalist with overhead charges for upkeep and interest, etc. The only solu- 
tion, failing an increased demand not now in sight, is to store the surplus and 
radically reduce the yield in 1924, 


The case of the raisins shows that cooperative marketing cannot prevent 
such &@ situation from arising. Skillful cooperative marketing insures better 
prices for the farmer than he can get by dumping his crop on the market the 
moment it is garnered, But if the farmer produces more than the demand for a 
period of years the most efficient marketing in the world will not save him 
from a decline in income. Ina recent article in WALLACE’S FARMER, D. R. 
Murphy, one of its editors, ventures the forecast that "by another year perhaps 
it may be possible to get the big general farm organizations, the commodity mar- 
keting associations and the United States Department of Agriculture together on 
& plan to estimate the surplus of the principal farm crops, estimate the demand 
and recommend the acreage that seems likely to provide adequately for the con- 
Sumer’s needs and at the same time give the farmer a fair price." 
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SOME URGENT PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Columbia Univ- 
ersity, writes on "Problems and Dangers of the School and Education" in the 
Educational Number of the Journal of Social Forces Cohapel Hill, N, 0.), One 
of the important questions is that of costs. They mount ever higher and higher 
but sinoe “hardly more than three per cent of our total income is spent on 
schooling, it is idle to say that we are spending too much, . . . considering 
the importance of education we can afford to double our expenditures and the 

_ purden even then not be excessive." Increasing costs are largely due to expan- 
sion of curricula and increase in enrollment, especially in the high schools. 
We have "an entrance upon high school of about 30% of those who reach secondary 
school age, figures unprecedented in any other time or place." 


Professor Kilpatrick inclines toward federal aid to care for the in- 
creasing costs of education. We found we could not say, let each parent care 
for the education of his own children. We now are increasingly finding that we 
cannot leave education solely to the local community or State. “All the chil- 
dren make the nation.” Children move from community to community. The less 
wealthy sections need assistance in order to provide education of an equal 
grade for all the children of the nation, "The wealth of 411 must be back of 
the education of each." It is true, we fear the central federal control which 
frequently goes with federal aid. The Smith-Hughes bill has not altogether 
avoided that pitfall, but the proposed federal bill for national support of 
teacher training, physical education, Americanization, assistance for rural 
schools, etc., “seems as a beginning to safeguard adequately this point. ... 
The problem is really the old problem of whether we can trust ourselves." 

But this problem leads urgently to others. We suffer from popularly 
elected school superintendents. The people are slow to accept expert Knowledge. 
We are in the midst of the question of the control of private schools, as is 
brought out by the new Oregon law. Here we must try to strike a happy medium, 
and sober opinion seems "to conclude that the Oregon solution is too drastic." 
A more knotty problem is, whether the people who vote the taxes shall decide 
what is to be taught in our schools, For instance, shall “evolution” be taught 
in state schools? There is a head-on conflict between progress and majority 
rule. We cannot, to be sure, run graduate schools and universities on the 
basis of majority rule. We cannot teach economics by taking into account the 
turn of every election. But what about the secondary schools? May we there, 
for instance, teach about socialism, even in an objective way? "The way out 
is not simple . . . as we descend from the graduate school on down the line, 
there is on the whole a lessening need for controversial topics and an increas. 
ing demand that we consider the sensitivities of the community. Here as else- 
where the expert leads by persuading and not by antagonizing. As to legisla- 
tures, they should seldom if ever interfere." Less dogmatic teaching, the 
presentation of both sides of controversies and the elimination of propagandism 


or teaching that "this side is right" will also do much to disarm the objection 
of parents, 


"Shall children be educated to stay on the farm? Neither to stay nor 
to go except as their intelligently developed choices shall lead them, seems 
the answer, .. . No rural school program then should undertake to settle for 


Country children what their choice should be. A more undemocratic procedure 4% 
would be hard to find." 


